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OVERSEAS EDUCATION ASSN., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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descriptors- #CLASS SIZE, ^TEACHING CONDITIONS, «TEACHnG 
LOAD, OVERSEAS DEPENDENTS* SCHOOLS, NEW YORK CITY 

AS A basis for IMPROVING THE EDUCATION OF THE 160,000 
CHILDREN OF OVERSEAS AMERICAN MILITARY AND CIVILIAf^ 

PERSONNEL, 1,639 TEACHERS IN 285 CF THE 327 DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE OVERSEAS DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS IN 28 COUNTRIES RESPONDED 
TO A 19-ITEM QUESTIONNAIRE COVERING TEACHING EXPERIENCE, 
EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND, PERSONNEL PRACTICES, CLASSROOM 
MATERIALS, CLASS SIZE, AND TEACHING LOAD. DISTRIBUTIONS OF 
AMOUNT OF OVERSEAS TEACHING EXPERIENCE (AVERAGE OF 3.3 YEARS) 
AND OF FORMAL EDUCATION AMCi^G ELEMENTARY TEACHERS SHOW 
INCREASES IN PROPORTIONS OF ADVANCED DEGREE HOLDERS WITH 

increases in teaching experience, one third of the secondary 

SCHOOL TEACHERS HELD ADVANCED DEGREES. SIXTEEN PERCENT OF THE 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AND 21 PERCENT OF THE SECONDARY TEACHERS 
VERE TEACHING PARTLY OR WHOLLY OUT OF JHEIR FIELD CF 
TRAINING. ONE OF EVERY SIX OVERSEAS TEACHERS (MOSTLY WIVES OF 
MILITARY FERSCNNEL) WAS HIRED LOCALLY, MOST BUT NOT ALL OF 
WHOM MET STATESIDE REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHING. FOR THESE 
PERSONS, THE SECURITY AND TENURE PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO 
“REGULAR" TEACHERS HAVE NOT BEEN IN EFFECT BUT ARE STf«>lGLY 
RECOMMENDED. "DRASTIC* SHORTAGES OF BOOKS, SUPPLIES, AND 
TEACHERS (PARTICULARLY SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS OF 
SPECIALIZED SUBJECTS) VCRE REPORTED AND, ALSO, CLASS SIZE IN 
EXCESS CF STATESIDE MEDIANS. PRCy/ISIONS FOR SABBATICALS AND 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE, BUDGETING BASED ON STATESIDE PRACTICES, 

AND A SINGLE MANAGER FOR OVERSEAS SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL AREAS 
V£RE RECOMMENCED. (LC) 
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EDUCATION ASSOCIATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
Noveaber 1963 



Lonaalre Is sent for the purpose of slithering 
rprlaarlly for presentation to Congressional 

the Select Subcoaalttee on. Education 
ouxTe^oS^^sitlng the overs^^as schools* Please, e oanlete 
lteas> fold and staple the card* and aall uQ OEA* as soon 
as possible* TRANKS* 



Nane _• 2. School ___ 

3 , APO . 4* Were you recruited In the stateB?^._ 

5* Were you hired locally, on a Not-to-Exoeed basis? - 
6* If hired locally, have you been converted to a "regular" 
basis, so that you don't have to be hired annually?..,,,.^ 
7* Are you a dependent wife? 

8* Chech the appropriate levelof formal education: B*A*„ 

B*a._ H*A» M*A. or M*S* plus 30 Doctorate_ 

9* Number years taught, including this one 

10*Nuober years taught overseas __1 1> Are you teaching 
in your field of training, by subject or grade level? 
Chech* Fully _ Partiall y Not at al l _ 

11* Do you have adequate supplies this year? Chech appropri- 
ate items* Textboohs Esqpendable supplles^^^^ Class- 
3 ^om .furniture A thletlo equipment -• In the space 
tell arrival dales of boohs or equipment not available 
in early Ssptembor, or shortages you have noted* 






12* If a teacker in elementary, do you have more than: 

30 punlls 

35 puplls_ 
40 pupils 

13®If a teacher in high or Jr* high school, please, pu^ nuia= 
her of classes taught* n umber minutes per class. 



14* Is theit*e a Duty-Pree-Noon program In your school? 
15*Are you on a leave— of—absence from a Stateside system 



l6*Do you plan to resign at the end of this year, even if 
we have S* 2228 passed without the 5-ysar limitation?,,. 
17*W1 a 1 you return to your Stateside district from which 

you came? 

18*Whuld you tahe advantage of a sabbatical program? 
X9«Have you found newsletters from the OEA office helpful?^ 




OSi QUESTIQHHAIRE PTOnT.T S 



In l«te HoTeaber and early December of 1965 queetionnairea were mailed from the 
02A Office to 07A-]fEi Building Bepreaentatives, on a one>per>educator basie for pro- 
faasional peraonnel in the 327 Department of Defense Overseas Dependents Schools 
scattered around the world) in some 28 countries* Vhile a few schools later reported 
that the packages of questibuiaires had not arrived) and a few schools are not repre- 
sentod- in .the tabulations of results) there are 285 schools represented by one or more 
returns. Xhere are ID7 high and Junior high schools represented) with 6*0 individual 
responses I and for the elementary schools (grades 1-6} there are 999 responses) with 
almost all schools represented. 

In view of the fact that the questionnaires went such long distances) and were 
not distributed in some cases until the weeks following resiinption of school in January) 
the total Aumber of responses. is considered very good. Wien it is realized that respon- 
dents had to affix their own postage stamps ) the total is rather significant. 

' Of the 1639 responses) only 20 came from persons identifiable as administrators) 
with the remainder being classroom teachers ) librarians) counselors) or coaches. An 
estimated 28^ of the classroom teachers returned questionnaires* 

An Initial tabulation of the first 1283 returns was madS) and a report made for 
presen^tlon to various Congressional committees. In psurticulaT) members of the Select 
Subcom^ttee on Education of the House of Representatives) headed by the Honorable John 
Dent) expressed an interest in having concrete information such as that the question- 
naire might elicit) at the time the Committee was in Europe in late Hovember and early 
December) 1965* Since the first tabulation was completed) there have been 356 forms 
received. Returns for the first tabulation will be referred to as the First Group; 
while those of the second will be the Second Group. For most oumoseS) end esnecially 
where results of the two were remarkably similar)' the results were merged into' one total. 

I. EIEHEHISARI TEACHERS BY TEARS OF ETPERIEH CE IN CIS 




Becau,ie the percentages are rounded) the total is 99J(. For the First Group ) the 
percentage!') by years of experience were: 28) 21) 13) It 8, and 20. Several of the 
figures were Just uitder the halfway point to the next higher whole number) which would 
have caused an adjustment to the next higher whole number) and this accounts for the 
total of all nunbeira being only 97?(. Significantly) the percentage of respondents 
having five) or more) years of oervioe in 01^ was 20}( for both tabulationso 



II. FOmfAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS II ELHCNTARf SCHOOLS 



TSAR 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


, 




6th (or more) 


Total 


B.A. 


2J6 


199 


109 


_54^ 


63 


136 


797 


M.A. 




24 


36 


18 


15 


71 


200 


Vo Rosponse 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Totia 


274 


223 


145 


72 


78 


207 


999 


Advanced Deereei 








-22JL 


20^ 


34^ 


205C 



For the First Group figures were compiled for years of service from 1-11) with 
the remaining group of teachers having more than 12 years' service. Because of the 
small totals for some of these groups ) beyond the fifth yesT) it was decided to merge 
them into one total. Percents of teachers holding advanced degrees (Ksster's or more) 
were: 13) 10) 24) 26) 20) 18) 31) 43) 44) 53) 41) and 54* It will be seen rather 
■xesiS!^ that only for the 4-year group was there any appreciable difference) and this 
rose zroa 26 to 33 percent. Because of the small numbers in the 4-year groupS) this 
doesn't appear significant. Vhat does seem significant is that of the 497 first and 
second-year teachers in 0D3 only 60) or 12}(. had advanced degrees. This compares with 
140 advanced degrees out of a total of 502 (26}C) held by teachers in their third) or 
morS) years of service. For both groups of returns the percent of teachers havi^ 
advanced degrees was 20J(. Research Bulletin) Volume 41) Vo. 4) December) 1963 of the 
Vational Education Ai(sociation reported that the urban school districts of the Ihilted 
States had 33'34}C of teachers with advanced degrees; while for elementary schools the 
figure was 



¥or tf&chers working in high and junior high tchoolt ther* v»rt 640 raturna, with 
210. or 3ijtt of thaae indicating that tha raapondanta hald adTar.cad dagraaa. Thara 
was Tarr littla diffaranca hatwaan tha Yirat Oroup of 537 and tha Second Group of 
as far aa tha parcentaga of paraona with at laaat a Kaatar'a dagrac ia soncarnad. Iha 
aurvey of tha DoS Oaaraaaa Sapendanta Schoola in 1962 ahowed tht^t whan P.L. 86-91 waa 
puaad aoaa 47> of high achool teachara held adwancad dagraaa. 



III. LOCAL HIHE3 (H-T-Ea) 

Tron tha firat 1400 queationnaire retuma tha following inforaation was ohtainads 



’wTSASa flUGHf 








Ath 


Local 


103 


__59_ 


L2L- 


11 


^dxfju^ced BaKraas 


15 


6 


L-. 


2 


< Harlna Adranced Bagraes 


12< 


loi 


—ill. 


18< 



Tifforts cliov tnEX 230 xtacntra wart xuxaa ^ 

not hart to nett the rtaiiirtmtntB for State tide rtcruitaent, nanj of than do; ^ 
fact, there arc uany good teachara in thia group. Ihia atudy ahowa that ap^i^tely 
ona out of six oraracas taachara are hired locally, ttara ware 26 of 
holding adrancad dagraaa, or Ujt, aa coaparad to 20jt for ta^hara in 
achools. Whara thaaa paraona ara wires of oilitary paraonnal, f«w paroon^ prohlaas 
result. lor tha leaaar nisrher of local-hire paraonnal thara ara problaaa. 8oaa, 
wiio ware Paaoa Corps taecherv, are not eorarad by Blue Cross- At tna inaura^s, sud 
thia praauaably appliaa to other profaaaional paraonnal is mil. In an instance, 

Sera a vSan was hired while tha wife of a cirilian working orar seas, housing ms 
not a Batter of life-or-death importance. In seraral instancocs, thaaa taachcM hare 
lost their spouses, and are heads of households in arary j yet cannot gat housl^, 

0? hoSiS allowancao. Ona teacher had three children, all upon 

ret no housing oould be obtained. In another instance, a tswher 

?Srtad« frosilocal-hice status to ^regular* status? yat, sh=. is not giran ^^^®ing. In 
SStion, she has to pay tuition fees to the American dapecicats school in which she 
io&clioBf boosuBC^ she iiE8 ft Child ouroUod *thoro« 

The Orarseas Education Association was succassf^ in 
to allow such M— T— S personnel to qualify for conrarsion to regular statM after at 
laaot 150 days of successful teaching, plxxs a need of the school for con^uad ®®^®®® 

In too Mxiy Cftoos, thofo rtgulfttions hftTO hoon ^Tftd•df nixa 

who h." no tmur. bofot. eon, 

Tersion, would sot bt rthirtd for tht following yoar if they insisted upon cohrereion. 

Local-hire teachers do not qualify for housing and ^urmoe and 
durinTwiosr months? and, in many areas, noao of toasa »cc~a ^^®- 

si^* In England, three years ago, tha CiTilian ParMnnal 

taSShars wS3d not be giran tha opportunity to conrart, because the .- 

had f St obligations to families I Shesa teachers wart supposed to mts ^® 
chooaS conraw .n, by agraaing to possible transfer to another school, m some of 
the iSantic and Pacific Si ’schools it seams that local-hire 

oonrartad to "regular* status? lAaraas in Europe thara has bean a strong tendency to 
htap teachers on an insecure, temporary status. 

This arasion of tha ragulatioZiS is indefensible, ud the *®®®^®^.“®* 
affected hare cordamnad in strong terms She penny-pinching of rasponsibla authorities. 

T-fe wnnid seam that the Orarseas Bapandants Schools should recruit enough com- 
«t.nt 8toS.lSI“.^.trto^S.“t 160,000 ohUtem of i..rlojn rtlltjjj «»> 
Siiui nSSSaror Sa;«rt .lj«ibl. loeaihlr... W>U. 

ifiaailw bawn cftSTiftd cu IftTgtl^ for ftOUttftTy roftiouftf or htCftUlO of liiftbili^ to 
attM^ and retain sufficient numbara of Stateside tsaohars, the argumanp has been ^ 
mads that haring stieh paraonnal anabl«.^a tha schools to dismiss toasa P®®^® 
ioam whilft ftUowixic •rigulftT* ttftchors to coutlxiuo wo^lclug. lu WiftW of tfto 

Wrt i^SSod^A^SftS. .LT.ll»nt., rich *,rot.ott.n- Wt b.«i ut- 

W. b, th. touhm, or 

P.L. 86-91 does not sat up ona group of "taaohars" axid aether 
tsaeharsi* Itiicbars dasarra, and need, contracts to insure tha security which tha 
Notice of hiring locally is aUagad to firs. 

She report of the Honorable lan^.olph Jennings gj?oup ®®5®?* 

and S. 2228) reads, "lri.danca dsralopad in public hearings by ^® 
eo^ttaa located that most if not all of these tcachors ara loyal and dadicatsi 
public ssrrants doing an outstandixvi job in ciroumstancas that are uiraally difficult. 



Oonc«rn for tht education of our children should be the aost iaportant consider- 
ation in eaploylni; professional personnel to staff our schools. In the past, local- 
hire personnel were not gieen the three benefits aforeaentioned. It would sees that 
where such a teacher needs further foraal education he would quali^ to retiim to col- 
lege. While not firing conrerted teachers benefits which sight lead to sore security 
and better educational training, the present practice is to allow step inorcsents on 
the pay scale following ccnTsrsion. » 

She such-used practics of eaployini; local-hiros has had ssreral drawbacks, froa 
the sducational standpoint. Sons coaaazids bars not allowed such teachers to begin 
wo:i^*ig until children ere present in Us rsoas, whereas "regular” teachers hare a 
week to prepare. Soo often, when such teachers hare rotated with husbands during the 
school year, the children of the classes hare been rsahufflad to other rooss, as has 
been tb# case in t'^e 7135*^ (USifB) schools. Children who hare, on the arerege, been 
in three schools by the tins they are sixth graders do not need sore insecurity asso- 
ciated with continuous changing of teaohera. 1 second-grade classroom in Trankfurt 
has had 72 pupils during this school year; whereas the present enrollacnt is only 32. 

In schools where the specialist teachers ere slaost totally lacking, an unusually 
heaey burden is thrown on the clsssrooa teacher. Last year one of the districts of 
TJSBESSl reported that prelialnary atudieo in its twenty -thouaand-pupil area showed 20^ 
of the pupils with aoxe fora of speech defect. 

A country as wealthy as ours, a nation which stresses excellence in education, 
and a people who recognise the need for international cooperation, should be able to 
afford enough of the best-qualified educators to staff our oTerseaa classes. Instead, 
this school year's coBaenceaent found 31 of 78 classes at Wheelua Air force Base 
(Tripoli) without teachers; district YI of USSESBi %ras forced to hire approxiaately 
90 local-hires (out cf approziaately 600), soae of thea after school begin, frank- 
furt £leai^ tary School # 1 had sons 1,700-1,800 pupils in October with c4 staff aea- 
bers Of these, 24 were locsl-hire teachers. Because such an sxcessiTS nuaber of 
teach' rs .jssa added by the district superintendent, the Aaeriesn forces letwork broad- 
cast s need for substitute teschsra in the frsnkfurt end surrounding areas, for serer- 
al Bonths^ frsnkfurt Slexentary School # 1 was authorised sewen substitute spaces; 
yet only One person was sTailable. Beeultt ;GenBan teachers who were hired to teach 
our host nation laiiguage were used for ssTeral aonths as substitutes. (In Ksins Ble- 
aentary l^chool $here has been no Qeraan language instruction this year.) 

Our )reiraess schools have not been allowed to becoae repreaentatiTS of the best 
in Aaerlcm education, as President Johnson recently stressed they ehould. 

IT. LKA7SS-0f-ABSSV0B 

froa Uie first 1028 questionnaire returns the following was obtained t 



Stnteslde^ 
_ Hires 1 


1 i^o 
I Leave 


Leave 


~Plan to reium io 
Stateside District 


Ho Response 


1st Tear 


L ^16 


45 


27 


7 


2nd Tsiii? 


168 


1 25 


15 


5 


Total 





20_ 


IL. 


16 



In this first Group of figures, %rhich was inclusive of eleaentsry, junior high 
and high school teachers, there were 470 possible responses by first and second-year 
teachers. Of these, 70, or 15%, indicated they were on leaves-of-abeence froa State- 
side school districts. Tovx years ago an QEi survey with 430 queetionnaisre retume 
indicated soae 24J( of tl.e respondents on leaves-of-abeence. Since soae teachers stay 
overseas beyond a one or two year leave, and presumably they art unable to secure ex- 
tensions, no tabulation was aade of teachers beyond the second year in the OIS. Soae 
people have stated that such leaves-of -absence largely account for the 30)(, plus, re- 
signation rate of teachers (as coapared to the 10-12^ average for urban State&ide dis- 
tricts). These figures suggest, as did the OSA survey of three years ago, that this 
pretense is a fallacy. 

As a Batter of fact, only 42, or of the 470 first and second-year teachers 
indicated an interest in returning to their "home" districts. Of the 1639 respondents 
only 202 responded with "yes' io the question "Will you return to your Stateside dis- 
trict froa which you case?" J>orty-six answered "don't know"; 84 answered with "pos- 
sibly”, ^probably", or "aaybe'^; and 130 placed a "?" in the answer blank. 

While it Bight seea desiijible that teachers coae to the Overseas Dependents 
Schools, preferably on leaves-cf-absence, and return to those seat school districts, 
such is not the cnee. Granting of leaves-of -absence by overseas schools, for the pur- 
pose of attending college or university, or of teaching in Stateside districts with 
excellent educational practices, should benefit our schools. 




4 



Of tbt I6Z!9 t«ach«r« r«Bpondinf, 866» or indicated that they would taka ad- 

Tantaca of a aabhatioal procraa if auch a prosraa vert jgrovidtd. for OPS ttfiohera. 

T, USXOaif 1013 IS SHE KfiST OSOUP 

One jiurdred aixtj-aiz eltBentary taachera indicated they would reaim and 56 bi^ 
aoheol teaohera raid they would. Sixty >aix eleaentary and 46 high aehool taachera aaid 
they "sight* (I "probably" or "didn’t know". Passage of H.E* 6845 and 8. 2228 could sa^ I 

terially affect the xnaber of reaiguationa. I 

Tx« PBios kcpzsieicp 

In the firat Oroup of 1285 repliea there were 223 firat-year teachera. Thirty- 
three did not hare two yeara prior experience and 12 bad no experience at all. In , 

their aecoad yeart of the 178 teachera, aix reported no prior e^erience. j 

m. mazH op servxos \ 

The «Terefe. length of aervice for reapondenta teaching eleaentary gradea waa 3.3 ! 

(eounting'^ia year at .5){ while that for all teachera waa slightly ower 3*31. I 

Iren a ouraory atudy of theae reaulta would indicate the urgent need for giwing ' 

Bore atabillty to the teaoning staff* of the OPS. A fiTe-year liaitation would wreak 
hSTOc! Certainly, when students are aorlng ewery two years, on the awerage, there 
should be a reteran co.rpa of career teachers. lor should thaaa pearaona ba accusad of 
baing "out of touch* with the Aaericen wey of life— or Aaerican cchoolet Here eensibla 
regulations and a better interpretation application of the rules could lead to a 
lengthening of OTerscas toura of duty for aoaa paraonnal. With tha 1962 PoP surYty of 
the OPS ahowing 58]( of our taaohara "naw* in thair poaltions that yaar, tha problaa is 
to anoouraga aora longs'^ ty, as the eainent educators who conducted the surrey rscoa- 
aended. 

Till, teachho ons op pielp op sBAXHisa i 
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1 10 4 


8 2 
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6 0 


2 0 


i 0, 


1 0 


1 1 


1 0 1 


Li_o 



? » "Partially* teaching out of field of training. 
I s Teaching "hot at all" in field of training. 



In the First Group there were 96 teachers who reported they are working "partially" 
out of field of training. Por junior and senior high echoola 21)( were nut of field of 
training. Seren reported they were coapletely out of their area. All total, 101 ele- 
aentary teaohere were "partially" out e^ 26 "not at all”,— acre than 16^. 

In an attaapt to find cut causes for alaaasignment in the OPS a acre coaprehanaiTe 
questionnaire wee aalled to the 262 teachers who reported having been aiaaeslgntd, on 
the first OSA quastionnalre foraa. While reaulta of this effort were not as conclusive 
as ona aight hava wished there were aoae significant findings. 

There were 40 returns by eleaentary teachers; 79 high school teachers responded. 
Because aoae responses did not indicate the natiare of the teachera* alaaesignaents, or 
because quite a nuaber of teachers report <^1 their "aisaasignaent^ aa failures .to get 
desired positions, they were eliaihated froa* this study.* An exaaple'of $he latter waa a 
taaoher who reported being certificated for grades K-6; yet aaid she was alsassigned 
because she received a third, instead of a sixth grade. After eliainating these, plus 
sabiguous or returns which stated the respondent was not working out of his field of 
training, tbare were 40 high and 18 elementary teacher returns. Since almost all of 
these forms carried written statements— some of them were quite lengthy— to supplement 
the blanks on the queatlornaire, a fairly good insight can be had into the causes of 
aiaasaignment in the 0^. 

Of the 18 "eleaentary" teachera 11 had oradantiala to teach in grades 7-12, or 
aoaa 8ubjact(a) of junior and aanior high school curriculuaa. One of these had 57 
hours of social studies and 27 hours of English; one was a librarian; one a reading 
instruction spacialiat; a taachar trained in home economics was a fifth grade teacher; 
one waa taaching kindergarten; one who hod trained in art me in fifth grade work, as 
waa a holdar of a M.Sd. in guidance and counseling with a year's work in testing at 
fi payohiatric clinic of a large university; a M.Sd. in special aducation waa teaching 
first grade; one trained in music was now a reading instructor; while one trained in 
art waa teaching art part-time and second grade for the remainder of the day. 

tha gaaut of taaohara ' opinions is run by atateaents of their aasignaanta, and of 
thair attitudes toward then. One teacher in a large eleaentary school wrota that her 
certification waa in "aecondary-voc. hoae econonica," and that she had "taught fiva 
yaara— all in aleaantary- not a aisaasignmant, would not teach hone econoaica.” Sines 
this waa bar firat yaar in GSS, aoaeona had aasignad bar to bar desired ileaentary grade 



O 




^ ^our prtvloui 70 Af« of %rork in the TTnltcd States. Another, who holds credentials 
‘ for Ugh school hut y/ho works in kindergarten, stated* "Dependent — severe shortage of 
4 ,ualified teachers**. 



^ ^ ^or thrse previous years reported iier content with 

a curaeU sixth j^e aesi^nsent, hut Mr. "is teaching 7“ grade although he 

5*^* r — w. » qualified teacher for sentally 

and physically handicapped children. He teacnes T* grade also." 



toe teacher wrote* "I aa presently a reading instruction specialist at Aaeri- 

can Blesentary School. My foraal education includes a B.S. of (in) HducationTTros 

State College" with sajora in "social studies, Snglish, aath and reading developaent 
at the secondary level." 



toe teacher with credentials for work in secondary schools requested, and got, a 
sixth grade assignaent for "professional growth." 

the largest nuahtr of teachers reporting aisassignnent were working in junior high 
grades (usually 7-8). There were 35 such cases with only "^o reporting elementary 
certification, and one of these was teaching part of the day in an elementary grade. 



Subject 


Hu. Cases 


Ho. Hours Training 


Beading 


3 


0 


Beading 
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10 


P.S. 


X 


0 


P.S. 


1 
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P.S. 


1 


8 


P.E. 

Dorm 


2 


10 


Counselor 


1 


0 


Math 


1 


0 



Subject Ho. Cases Ho. Hours draining 



Math 


1 


5 


Hath 


1 


6 


Math 


1 


10 


Math 


1 


12 


English 


1 


6 


English 


1 


12 


Art 


2 


0 


Art 


1 


11 


Music 


1 


0 



A teacher of science in a junior high school wrote that he had "36-40" hours of 
college training in science, hut— "The point is that I have close to 85 graduate and 
undergraduate hours in the teaching area that I have taught in (social studies) for 
the past nine years." Pros Okinawa came the following* "I cane overseas with the DoD 
schools five years ago to teach biology as this was what I was inforaed I was qualified 
to teach, to-date, I haven't seen the inside of a biology laboratory." He wrote 
furthers I certainly feel, a qualified reading teacher would probably be of much great- 
er value to the students than a science teacher attespting to teach reading." He, 
like many of the other cases reported for teachers in junior high, had only one class 
in reading. 

High schoox teachers reported few cases of misaasignment', although the Horth Cen- 
tral Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges has pointed to such cases as being 
a weakness. There were two teachers who said they were dormitory counselors, without 
any tra inin g which would help, toe wrote: "I was chosen because the position is dif- 
ficult to fill," and then she added that, "It's about time somebody did eomethihg about 
this." 

toe teacher said; he was teaching one class in generail business, one in typewriting 
II ^ and one in personal typewriting, all without any formal training. Another reported 
being a part-time librarian without having had any course wcrk; another was a counselor- 
teacher, although he possessed 85 (c.) hours in college course work in social studies; 
one teacher with all his English course worli in literature had a class in advanced gram- 
mar; one was teaching physics, with 10 hours of training; and a person explained how 
he was assigned journalism. He wrote* "Arrived one month late to school* Only one 
teacher had taught journalism before. She simply did not wish to teach it again. There- 
fore, the last teacher to arrive would teach journalism. That was I." 



Prom Japan case the following appraisal of several assignments* "Of the five math 
teachers assigned, one has a master's degree in mathematics, two others as many hours 
as myself (54), and a third has apj>roximately 30-35 hours." 

"Hlsawa H.S. was not furnished %d.th a chemistry or physics teacher! The person 
a.3Signed to Misawa as a chemistry and physics teacher reported three weeks late with 
a perspiring finger pointing at his total of three hours of college science courses* 

I hereby nominate the people responsible as candidates for Boobs of the year." 

Misawa is illustrative of problems of assignment in the past few years, especially 
in view of the overall (so-ca3,led) 25-to-l pupil-teacher ratio in the ODS. Since it is 
a small school it would' t very likely have all teachers certificated in all subjects 
taught, according to Horth Central requirements, with all the limitacions on per-pupil 
expenditures, space allocations, and a rapidly dwindling nximber of teacher applicants 
for positions in the ODS (Down to 4,379 last year, from more than 11,000 two years pre- 
viously. " 



Sht8« quotations will help show causes of teaching out of field of training! 

1* "I aa qn a sabbatical leave and took an assignoent as dormitory coimselor ear- 
ly in August. Because I have been in junior college counseling for the past 7 years, 

I do not qualify, according to Department of Defense standards, for hi^ school teach- 
ing.” This lady was happy with her assignment and felt that an overseas teacher should 
be a "generalist”. She felt that ”the main disadvantage in not knowing what you are 
BOtSfi to teach, before you leave the United States is that many valuable (and) carefully 
gathered resources are packed away before leaving, and completely inaccessible during 
one's tour.” 

2. ”Kew recruits unable to adapt to other teaching areas, causing older 'hands' 
to fill in vacant positions, often against their wills.” 

3. "After I was hired a dependent wife %rai8 hired to teach honemaking full-time 
even though I requested all homemaking classes.” 

4. "Small sise of school.” 

5. ”Bo one else better qualified.” 

6. "Assigned to present school because of drop in London enrollment en«^ all jun- 
ior high teachers here are out of field.” 

7. "Teacher hired for job didn't come. I was usked to fill this.” 

8. "I'm a P.S. major but there are no specialists who seem to teach just P.£.” 

9. "I am an elementary school librarian who requested a one-year teaching assign- 
ment.” (She believes "specialist” teachers should return periodically to classroom 
teaching. ) 

10. "Local-hire agreed to take this assignment.” 

lid "Teacher shortage due to unexpected influx of students.” 

12. "V-T-S (tourist-hire) qualified for senior and junior high (in 3rd grade).” 

13. "Small school system.” 

14. "School did not hire reading teachers.” 

13. "lot enough teachers to handle all assignments.” 

16. "Prefer to teach my H.A. field.” 

In conclusion, it is appropriate to point out that no attempt was made in this 
study to detormine whether teachers in "elementary” schools were trained to teach in 
either primary or intermediate grade levels. Indeed, it would be difficult to ascer- 
tain something like this, in view cf some states certifying to teach K-6 grades. It 
is tmie that many teachers who were working in intermediate ^ades were reasblgned to 
primary in the ODS, because of a severe shortage of first and’ second grad# teachers 
recruited in the United States, particularly the last two years. 

Quite a high proportion of those reporting that they ' >re working out of "field 
of training” were local-hire personnel. 

for "specialist” teachers there was quite a large percentage who said they were 
no'! classroom teachers, which reflects upon a lack of "spaces” for teachers of music, 
art, reading, P.£. , special education, and counseling. 

As for jtmior high teachers, it is quite obvious that misassignment is rampant, 
partially because of the many sm^l school units overseas. Since these schools are 
not required to meet Horth Central accreditation requirements it is quite natural that 
miaasslgnments should occur here, rather than in Mjp sonodls.'' 

Obviously, there was the least amount of nisaislgnaent at the high school level. 
Counselors in the dormitories do lack, for the most part, any special tra in ing in 
counseling and guidance. In none cases personnel are teaching one class, or perhaps, 
two, irithout enough college credit hours} and some of the smaller schools are not so 
fortunate, as shown by the fact that only 43 out of 36 high schools in the 0D6 are 
fully accredited by the Vorth Cen-^ral Association. (Teachers at a large high sohool 
in Germany reported that several teachers were "reassigned just prior to the forth 
Central accreditation team's visit last year, for ‘ihe length of the inspection.”) 

Generally, it can be stated that many teachers feel assignment and misassignment 
to be morct a matter of preference for a particular position than whether a certain 
number of college courses have been successfully studied. Perhaps the largest factor 
in misassignment for all levels of teaching, was transfers. Some teachers prefer 
teaching in desired locations (city, or geographic area) to assignment according to 
training, particularly where the assignment is only partially outside field of training. 



One rather obvious conclusion to be drawn from this study is that some kind of 
leavs-of-absence system allowing overseas teachers to obtain sabbaticals and to take 
a year of ccllege or university study is urgently needed. In many cases, teachers ex- 
pressed convictiens that their interest in and study about a "field" where little, or 
no, formal training had taken place g^ualified them to teach these particular fields. 

In suBmary, it should be noted that there is increasing emphasis in the United 
States on reducing, and eliminatjLng, misassignments. lo achieve such a result in the 
ODS would be difficult, nev ertheless it is a worthy goal. As one teacher expressed 
the problem, *fith its related aspects: Her concern was with the fact that "five dif- 
ferent junior high and high school courses to be prepared for daily, my preparation 
time is spread sn thinly, that I am dissatisfied with the kind of job that I am able 
to do. She textbooks suggested in the provided course of study are not the ones 
available in the school. Shis school reqiiires a special request, etc., every time 
groceries are to be procured for the food classes. I must go 30 miles round-trip, 
to pick them up, with shopping basket, complicated papers in triplicate and trans- 
portation." One teacher in response to my question on causes for mis assignment, 
wrote: "Who knows?" At least a partial answer has been obtained. 

IX. BASING 0? OUS IKAUEQUACIBS 

Shese responses indicated satisfaction with, or perhaps resignation to, the four 
indicated "aureas", either from the qualitative or quaMtative stendpoint. 



Teacher 


Besnonses 


Textbooks 


Expendable 

Supplies 


Furniture 


Athletic 

Equipment 


Elem 


780 


00 


3_20 


495 


274 


H.S. 


413 


236 


309 


226 




Total 


119 ? 


619 


629 


721 
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She above table, based on First Group returns, will show rather vividly how teach- 
ers rated textbooks, expendable supplies, furniture, and athletic equipment in their 
schools. She fig;u:es are so revealing that no comment is needed to set them in perspec- 
tive. Shen, too, the fact that some 370, out of 789, elementary teachers took the time 
and trouble to write comments, in the space on the questionnaire calling for additional 
information, is indicative of teachers' desperate desires .get. corrective action.< 

^Approximately 265 high school teachers, out cf 413, wrote comments on the quest- 
iomlaire forms. It is noted that almost all teachers in grade 1-6 rated the schools 
in which they work, whereas almost 100 teachers in grades 7-12 did not do so. This 
was due to the fact that librarians, counselors, coaches and P.£. instructors did not 
attempt to rats aspects of schools outside their own areas of work. Also, it is to 
be noted that no score was kept of the adequacy of high school athletic equipment, and 
almost all teachers in grades 7-12, except coaches and P.E. instructors, left that 
questionnaire space vacant. 

For the Second Group of 356 returns, 146 rated "textbooks" adequate; 15‘t felt that, 
"expendable supplies" were sufficient; 167 considered "furniture" alright; and 77 
thought "athletic equipment" passable. 

Teachers around the world scored a lack of textbooks, particularly in science, 
social studies, language and literature. As on teacher in a senior high school in 
Germany put the matter: "Limited book supply for new English program. (1^ seniors are 
.almost ready. for a session of Shakespeare which should be Hamlet . Othello , or Lear . 

I have oxily Macbeth in Adv . in English Literature and mosi students have had ^hait 
one when juniors.)" A teacher in an elementary school says: "Social studies— the 
ratio of one per three pupils (textbooks) is educationally imsound." Another reported: 
"Still have no basic social studies books (Lee. 1965). Basic math arrived in Nov." 

There has been a dearth of supplies for our schools. Many teachers in elementeury 
and high schools said they either can’ t get any, or insufficient quantities of, art • 
supplies, d' to masters or paper (reported 14 times by elementary teachers), workbooks, 
audio-visua. ,i.ds, and athletic equipment. All 7135^ schools received spelling work- 
books in latw October or Fovember, One elementary teacher tersely stated school's 
problem: "Ditto nmsters— we have been out since September." Another said: "Construction 
paper (only) white and purple. Faint— we have none except rad and white." As can ^e 
imagined from a glance at the table showing teachers' opinions on adequacies, many 
persons felt that athletic equipment was totally inadequate. While a few high schools 
reported good support by bade commanders, one teacher said: "Logistic support could 
be arioh better. Man; team members (athletics) without proper uniforms and equipment." 
One high school teacher could say as for problems encountered: "None— I ordered things 
two years ago so I have them now. No supply problem this year, amen." But, another 
was not so happy in reporting: "Back orders of library books not here— ordered in 
April and December, 1964." 



As can lio imagined, the overseas schools, which have long prided themselves on 
the high percentage of graduates going to college, have not provided proper vocational 
training for the large numbers of boys and girls not entering eollege. A high school 
teacher wrote: "I an teaching metal shop with no metal supplies in sufficent ftuantity— 
but on order." Prom a large high school in Germany comes the following: "T>^amiture 
adequate; however business education dept, lacks business machines such as ditto, 
mimeograph, calculator, adding machines, dictaphones, electric typevrlters. 1,, is my 
understanding that there are no texts available for "Gei-.-jL’al Bueiness" currently be- 
ing taught at the High School." Several teachers agreee. with the following: "I teach 
art and have not even a sink in my classroom." Prom an Atlantic Area high school came 
a pertinent observation: «Kiln(s) provided—no electricity to turn them," 

liiSb school teacher also expressed the same woes which the DoD survey team noted 
in 1962 in this quote: "Audio-visual equipment doesn't work. Ho bulbs— no bulbs— no 
bulbs!" Perhaps all the statements from one junior high school, -on Okinawa, will cor- 
rectly focus attention on our schools* problems. 

"The science books are I960— poor in content. Science equipment is almost non- 
existent. The room is a quouset, no sink, lab tables." "General science— insuffic- 
ient and old textbooks. Special Ed.— lack of materials. Homemaking— food and other 
expendable supplies entirely by lab fee." "(Inadequate) athletic equipment." "Very 
little science equipment for the Jr. High, ninth grade lack texts as well." "Ho work- 
books at all for extra drill in English. Texts are out-of-date and inadequate. Lit. 
terrible." "Science supplies ordered two years ago have not arrived as of Dec. 8, 1965. 
Ho workbooks or teachers manuals available." 



"Shortage was not of supplies but help. Library clerk and assistant librarian 
both were not here imtil Nov. 1." "Ho Shakespeare plays available for 9th grade classes 
in English." "There were sufficent numbers of textbooks; however, these texts are 
certainly the poorest in my field. There is no curriculiua guide, no departmental meet- 
ings or professional emphasis." "Out-dated texts. Classroom Bldg, poor." "Shortage of 
good English and social studies books. Heed much larger A-V facilities," ?*Ho science 
experiment materials. Pour balls for 900 students in P.E." "Books are new but are 
old editions— 1959ed of history. I had to wait five weeks for a map of U.S. for U.S. 
history." "Modern math textbook at Jr. Hi level are not in use at this time." "753( 
of science equipment and supplies ordered not on hand by Sept. 20th. Yearly order ar- 
riving in dribbles. Have about 60-70?J now (1st Dec.). Have some difficulty here get- 
ting books. Received new chemiatxry and biology texts this year. Most equipment re- 
quested is ordered. Some eujrives broken, all arrives from late to very late." "Short- 
age of ma'tc7ial for teaching literature, poor grammar book." 

Jh'l^ pinpointing "red tape", old supplies and books in insufficient quantities, 
and shifts in military population as the causes of problems, some teachers reported 
ways to overcome obstacles. One teacher wrote: "I have spent $1300 of my own money 
in three years building a supplementary library." Another wrote: "PTA/local funds are 
adequate for supplementary equipment/supplies;" and another, "Supply fee from parents 
pixrchases all expendable items. Furniture and athletic equipment is left-over from 
upper grade." 



Facilities were reported to be in serious condition on some bases. The Select 
Subcommittee visited Lindsay Elemantary School in Wiesbaden, which doesn't have fire 
escapes, and noted classroom(s) at Wiesbaden Air Base (without a fire exit from a 
basement room located next to a boiler) and at Kitzingen (fourth floor rooms). An 
elementary te^jher in the Philippines wrote: "Our textbooks are old, but the shortages, 
etc., are not nearly as serious as the classroom and school conditions. Ws can put 
up with termites, ants, roaches, rats, no air-conditioning, no windows— just screens, 
and the acoustics, but when it rains and the roof leaks all over the children, that 
is the last straw." (This wasn't. the same school where the DoD Survey Team observed 
a tjold, and now rather widely-known rat in 1962.) 

X. CLASS SIZE IH ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 




Twenty-six teachers reported having less than 25. 



Of 868 .39Ssroom teachers reporting numbers of pupils, more than 49)( (428) had 
30-35 pupilo. Frankfurt Elementary School bad 34, out of 55 classes, with 30-35 pupils. 
|n Vanden^erg Elementary School the eight fifth .and sixth grade classes averaged 39 
pupils for much of September and October. Following the visit of the Select Subcommittee 
on Education 150 teaching spaces were allocated to Army schools within USDESEA and many 
of these have been filled. Kitzingen, a school visited by members of the Select Sub- 
committee, had 10 of 27 classes with more than 40 pupils for the first three months of 
school, and four "new" teachers have been added. In som.e instances, the addition of 
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these teachers is reriected in the OEA questionnaire zetums; in others* revums were 
Miled (probahly) before the additions. Thus, while the class sizes have been reduced 
in 80 B« schools, thore has been an addition of local-hire personnel. 

oj. j. comparison of oyen>.^a class size with that of school systems in the United 
States is to Whereas the rational average fur all districts is 44 professional 

personnel to 1,000 pupils, there ere 41 such persons to the ODS. Besearch Bulletin. 
Volume 43, Ho. 4, December, 1965 of the HEA. states that the average class size for 
elementary schools is 29.6, while that for 100,000, plus, districts is 31.6. Besearch 
on^the 0DS*^°* 1963, Presents* information given below as compared 
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Stateside districts had 55.7^ of their classes with less than 30 pupils, whereas 
o^y 28.5> of the overseas classes were that small. The largest ODS grouping, the 
30-35 pupil category, had 49^ of the element8u:y classes, as compared to 28. 1> in the 
States. Another way of observing this same problem is to look at the 68jC of ODS clas- 
ses having more than 30 pupils, as compared to 475< in the States. The median class 
size in Stateside school districts was in the 25-30 category; to the ODS, the median 
group TOS the 30-35 one. It should be pointed out that Stateside class size has been 
reduced since the HEA figures were compiled, from 26.4 to 25.6 pupils-per-teacfaer. 

H&ctors which force the number of pupils per teacher far above the supposed DoD 
ratio of 25-to-l in many schools are: the unusually high number of high schools which 
must try to meet North Central accreditation requirements, the large nember of junior 
high units, many small. elementary schools, and an administrative staff which is of 
necessity almost double the national figure. The result is not only an average elemen- 
tary class size of 32-33 pupils, as compared to the national figure of 29.5, but also 
a partial lack of specialist teachers in Army schools of USDESEA and a comnlete lack 
of such personnel with IffiAPE schools of USDESEA. 

XI. CLi^S SIZE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
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A total of 321 high school teachers in the First Group reported the number of 
classes taught and minutes per class. From these it would appear that senior h^g h 
school teachers are working schedules equal to their Stateside peers. But, junior 
high schools have teachers in many instances working a full (six or seven period) day. 
This may be due to the fact that these schools eu:en't surveyed by North Central in- 
spection teams, or it may be due to the pupil-teacher ratio and the high incidence of 
such schools with small enrollments. 

* 

An element of work load for both elementary and hi^li -school was revealed by com- 
ments of specialist-teachers. One elementary teacher wrptet "I am one counselor to 1,600 
children with the added responsibility to process all special education referrals to 
Germany, age 6-14." Another wrote* "Ify problems are not those of a classroom teacher 
since I do speech therapy. We lack materials and most often a good place to work." 

Prom another school came the following* "Shortage of specialists to areas of physical 
education, reading, counsellors. We have only one coimsellor/art/music teacher for 
1,400 children." Prom a school in Japan* "Not enough art supplies—! teach art. Too 
many children (1,700) for one art teacher— —should be a total specialist program, rat- 
her than partial." Part of the school duties can involve finding a room to conduct 
operations, as another teacher reported: "I am a librarian, however, I did not have 

a library large enough for a class to enter at one time imtil 6 December 19.65. A move 
was finally made, which was to have been made 15 August 1965." One librarian expressed 
a concern of many others: "No clerical help whatsoever; must operate two libraries and 
process school books at high school, approximately three blocks avay — school with 1*,600 
students." 

Comments of teachers in high schools pertained to lack of adequate texts which 
involved extra work for the classroom teacher. A librarian stated* "Shortage was not 
of supplies but help — library clerk and assistant librarian both were not here until 
November 1." "Some classes of almost 30 in a 30-booth language lab., we really need 
a laboratory assistant," wrote one senior high person. Perhaps the heaviest student 
load reported vas that of an English language teacher having 180 pupils. 
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27otable in thle survey of 1639 returns viere tiie high pupi' -teacher ratio and poor 
(or ineziatent} school supplies. The Select Subcosusittae on Sdkcation was told by 
briefing authorities that USD3S£A» on the basis of coaparisons of 03S with Stateside 
systess, needed 353 sore educators* fupil-teacuer ratios were presented as followst 

Aray Schools 27-to-l Havy Schools 26.4- to-1 

SAC Schools 26.4-to-l Air ?orce Schools 25«S-'*-o-l 

The Overseas FaaJLly article dated lloveaber 24, 1965, said: *USDSS.’2A spojcesaan later 
confimed, however, that these ratios included all school personnel and did not reflect 
the actual averages of pupils per classrooa teacher." The percentage of administrative 
staff in the ODS is unusually high, almost twice that of compa3rable Stateside districts. 
Revelation of theee figures suggests very strongly that the pupil-teacher medixus of 
30-35 pupils in each classroom, and a mean of 32-33 pupils in each classroca, are an 
accurate reflection of the pupil- teacher ratio in our overseas elementary schools. 

A page from the Congressional Record for T£ 1964 reveals the nature of plant 
facilities. Since there have been only three major high school buildings constructed 
in recent years— with State Reparcment funds^ at Anhara, Berlin, and Toicyc. 

Page 969 The Congressional Record 

"Hr., Andrews. Sive us a brief statement in the record as to the condition of the 
buildings, what* the age of them are and present condition. 

"Hr. Eatzenbach. Yes. (The information follows:) 

STkT£?ZS2 REGARDIIiG AGE AND CONDITION OP SCHOOL BUILDINGS CVBi^EAS 



AEflY 



"Army has a total of 2,726 general purpose classrooms. Cf this total, 1,637 are 
suitable for regular classroom activity; 633 are substandard because otHy a small nvim- 
ber of students can be accomodated in each room; 456 eire in critical need of replace- 
ment since they cariuot properly serve as a functional claseroom. 

"Of the above total classrooms, 1,546 were co^tructed to serve as regular school 
.classrooms* The remaining classrooms in use were converted from such buildings as 
barracics, warehouses, garages, administration buildings, quonset huts, and BOQ facil- 
ities. 



"The only new construction approved for a school plant since fiscal year I960 has 
been for Ozinawa* 



HAVY 

"Buildings being used for the operation of Havy schools range from quonset huts to 
modem. There are new buildings which have been constructed within the last five years, 
in use in nine locations. 



"There are quonset hut buildings that have been used for 8 to 10 years at three 
locations. 



"The five remaining activities operate schools in buildings of moderate repair 
which have been converted fro school use during the past 5 to 10 years. 

AIR PORCE 



"Porty-nine percent of Air Force dependent children are housed in permanent school 
buildings* Another 34 percent are housed in school facilities that have been converted 
into classrooa space* Of this 34 percent student population, 20 percent are in class- 
rooms that are adequate, while the other 60 percent ere in classrooms totally inadequate. 
Ten percent of the student enrollment is housed in prefabs and quonset huts, while the 
remaining 7 percent are housed in leased facilities. 

•The conversion of existing buildings into classroom space was done between 1953 
and 1956." 
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Vil'in tho Select Subcozsittee visited our schcols in £urope» and aoae meabers were 
•hcckerl by tii# "awful* conditions at Kitzingen, the question was asked whetner teacners 
had attempted to inform responsible officials concerning the CDS. For the record, a 
letter dated Dcceaoer 8, 1954, which was drawn up by school personnel and base autnor- 
itieo, is included* A letter from one of the teachers explains the discontent of the 
sducaxors following the discard of the letter. 



iKBEICAH DLSHKJlAEf SCHOOL 
AFO 36 US POHCiS 

8 December 1964 

SUBJICZ: Conditions at the Kitzingen Elementary School and the 
Abortive Teacher Protest of December 9’^. 

■ SO: Kiteingen Elementary School Parents 

A large majority of the teaching s'teff' at the Kitzingen Element- 
ary School voted to actively support the teacher protest of the 
Paris Teachers on December 9^* This action was to have been a demon- 
stration by the teachers for the purpose of focusing attention on the 
low-budget education imposed on the overseas schools* We believe 
that a collective voice of disapproval would have been more meaning- 
ful than sporadic. Individual protests. Eow that the Paris Teach- . 
era hjtve apparently been satisfied with the concessions offered 
them and will not stage a protest, we feel it would be of no conse- 
quence fo» the Eitzingeii Teachers to withdraw se 3 ?vices on l^cember 
9*^* Ho»:ever, we dc feel the parents of the children in the Kitzing- 
en Ei tmentary School do deserve an explanation of the reasons be- 
hind such drastic action by the teachers,* 

In the past, all recommended channels of communication have 
been used to point out our schools' deficiencies. A positive re- 
sponse from the Defense Department was seldom the outcome.' We hoped 
by this present method to make the Department of Defense aware of 
the deplorable situation in our schools and to show our alarm con- 
cemi7ig this situation* 

The protest could have brought extreme measures of reprisal 
'from the Department of Defense: loss of one day's pay, reprimand, 
loss of job, loss of transportation rights to the United States; 
yet the teachers felt thay were morally bound to endorse on Decem- 
ber 9^ the following two excerpts from the Army Begulations defin- 
ing Standards of Conduct for Department of Army Employees: 

1) "Put loyalty to the highest.* moral principles and to 
country above loyalty to persons, party, or government 
department*" 

2) "Engage in no business with the Government, either 

directly or indirectly, which is inconsistent with the 

conscientious performance of his (our) governmental 

duties*" 

• 

We firmly declare that the principles which guided our protest 
were motivated by a devotion to children, a dedication to the teach- 
ing profession and a loyalty to our country and its future. 

A continual refusal by the Department of Defense to pay over- 
seas teachers their legal salary brought abcut this situation in 
Paris* Had this been the only point which concerned the Kitzingen 
teachers, it is doubtful if a majority woiild have considered sup- 
porting the protest* Listed below are several items which we did 
consider and which point out the uiwatisfactory conditions at the 
Kitzingen Elementary School* 

Item: Sub-standard classrooms are being used for the dependent 

children* 1*wo second grades are located in the KCO Club, two third 
grades are in the AYA annex and an eighth grade is located in the 
AYA poolroom* Kindergarten classes are held in the basements of. 
housing area buildings, and it is questionable whether they could 
pass present fire regulations, to say nothing of their space in- 
adequacy and dinginess* 
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. Ih# clus «Ttr«5C of twentj-fiTe ■tudent* to on# t#»cJi- 

•r la not balng oliatryad* Class sTtrsfcs: 

1st - 35 3rd - 33 ith - 32 7th - 42 

2nd - 36 4th - 37 6th - 38 8th - ‘^4 

Y# sr# slloted funds for two aoro - teschsrs hut class rooas arc 
hot f|-n^shle. 

Itest Shortags of necosssxy, up-to-dsto aducstlonal astorlsls 
and #iulpm#nt: texthooks, vorkhooks, audio-Tisusl asterisls. Sh#s# 
poor conditions sr# slowly eroding th# quality of th# sducatijn 
your children are receiring. 

fhes# prohleas do not sake teachers happy nor do they allow 
for the heat possible learning situation for the student. .It is 
not easy to teach children. She aforeaenticned iteas ask# teaching 
all the aore difficialt. 

?our years ago the laticnal Education Association inTsstif ated 
the conditions of the oTerseas schools. Shey found donditions so 
unfortunate they have since repeatedly publicized the conditions and 
have strongly recoaaended that action be taken to iaprove these con- 
ditions. This excerpt is froa*the October 30 » 1964 SBA SEFORISRt 

Official Actions Begarding <Ohsatiafactory Education Conditions. 

"Below is a current listing of naaes of school districts or 
systeas where a state education association or the BSi has 
notified aeabsrs of the profession and the public that un- 
satisfactory educational conditions exist." 

Bistrict or Systea 

Overseas Dependents* Schools 

Utah- public 'schools ' 

These are your children and it is their future which is at 
stake. Ye feel once the circumstances of this abortive protest are 
knownt parents will understand our deep concern to initiate action 
to bring about iaproveaent of oxir children's educational welfare 
as soon as possible. 

The Xitsingen teachers want better conditions to aid the edu- 
cation of your children. Ye need your support! Soaething aust be 
done now. 

khat are soae things which we as parents and teachers can do 
to bring about sons support to the overseas schools? And more 
specifically, what can be done to bring about satiifactory support 
to the Kitsingen Elementary School? 

KITZIHGEIff TEACHERS. 



CLtzingen Elementary School 
APO HEW YORK 09036 
March 8, 1965 

European Congress of American Parents and Teachers 
Heidelberg Post 
APO XfS Porces 09403 

Gentlemen: 

One of the positive aspects growing out of the abortive teach- 
er protest in December was the genuine interest shosn by our local 
PTA. A special meeting* was called to discuss local exisiiig con^ 
ditionsat which time it was decided that soae type of tangible 
action shot^d be. taken by this group. .The Executive Board at its - 
next meeting resolved to contact each United States Senator and 
Representative. Bach congressman would receive an original typed 
letter explaining conditions in general in the Overseas school • 
system. > This letter was drawn up and over three hundred letters 
were typed before the next general meeting of the PTA. The letter 
was presented at this meeting, discussed and a vote of confidence 
was given to the Executive Board for their action. 
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fijbo h&pptoinct of tht ntzt f tw days thuartid- tht whola platt* 
ladlroctly pretiura vu brouf^t u;wn tho prttidtnt of tht Ki ( « 
Ututtnant Colontl Id tht Stnttl Oo3^)» Et tloac id.th tht j/riaotjftl 
of tht tohool vtrt oo«aiAtrt of tht lttttr« Btthor than 4*optrdist 
hit ailitt£f etarttr* ht daeidtd ht could Dot aifa thla lattor* fht 
atM dteialoD vat aadt by tht priDOiptl* 

fht tDtirt effort vat vttttd t2.\d a ouabtr of ptojdo vtr*' Ttry 
tD<ry. fhty vODdtrtd lAtt liaitationa -trt iapoatd on tht MA aotiT^ 
ititt in a ailitary tDTiroaent. A group of ttachtra Titittd tht JME 
coBMUdtr uho candidly inforatd thaa that thara it roihiag tht tfk * 
can do if tht ailitary dtoidte it ahould not. All priaatt caaooiat* 
lont and fonda art undtr diraet control of tho baat ooaaandtr thr- 
ott|^ Varsburg £oat St|rilatioD Eo* 230-3**2 ahiah ia bated on a 
partaant of izay Sagulation. Zt atataa in part, 

*In catta i*htrt tht atabtrahip of a priTata 
• aaaociation ia pr# doainataly p^raonntl ataigntd 
to a lodgtr unit, than tha lodgar unit esaaandar 
will axarciaa auoh adainiatratiTt and eoaaand juria- 
dietioD aa ha daaaa nacaaBary." 

ID abort thia regulation aahaa tha PSA rathar inaffaetiaa 
OTtraaaa and conflict a with aeraral of tha objactiraa and'polieias 
of the PSA aa atatad in thair aanuctl. 

I aa ooncaxnad and would liha aoaa aoawaraito aona parplaziDg 

guaationaj , . 

1. Bid you know of tha aziatenoc of tha ragulation? 

2<i Ifhat can tha affect of PSA ba under auch a ragnlationt 

3. Vhat can be dona to change thia aituation? 

4* How can tha P^ help aaeura better sdueaticnal oonditiona 
in tha oTtrataa aehoola? 

IS. Could thia regulation and Ita raaifieatioDa ba included 
in tha apring confaranoa agaxida for diaeuaaion by tha 
dalagataa at thia confareneaT 

I eagerly await your reply. 



Sinoaraly yours, 
(Signed, 

Zitaingan Educator) 



Aa can ba readily iaagined aorala of taaehara at Zitaingan, following tha auppraa* 
aion of tha latter laat year wa.s vary low. Educational oonditiona alaawhara ware poor, 
aa was pointed out by latter of aina to ailitary offieiala and aaabara of Congraia. A 
natfslattar of aina to ovaraaas taaehara, dated ZoTaabar 23, 1963 reads 

*In raapos^a tc coaplnlnta of aina ralatiwe to a firat grade claaarooa in Building 
23 at Viesbadah Air Baaa, the answer, which was rcutad throui^ Senator Yarborough* a 
office, reads 

'It ia unraaliatie to astabliah nzid operate an oTarsaaa dependant school ayataa 
which would ba cutatanding in tarns of buildings and faoilitiaa.' Shan, tha inevi tables 
'Siailar school facility problaaa have alao bean azparianoad in puMio school ayatans 
in tha Bnitad States in recent years.'” 

She Air force' a official answer to ny coaplainta about a first grade class of 31 
youngsters being in a basaaant roc» adjoining a boiler wass 

1. She *^ilaif room was oxHy a "otasn storage" rooii. 

8. In two "recant* fire drilla tha children h'.d axitad«'^^33 and 30 scconda.. 

3* Yhe rooa was in a ralatiwaly low»hasard a?r'a and had bean cleared by proper 
7101at base authorities.. * 

In an attaapt to eltss everything tha allegation was even nade that the window 
was larger than It actually was. loaediataly, I wrote Senator Yarborough,, who has 
been axtraaaly helpful, the followings 

1. One diaanaion given for tha window was false. 

2. She window frasa swings inwurd (a violation of fire regu3.ationsO over a shaky 
troodan platfom. 



O 
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3« Xt i« Ispostibl* for 31 flr«t to lint up» asctnt fivt tttpt afttr 

optnit^ tht window, orawl through tht holt tnd aarch a aaft diatanct awaj in 35 
or tTcn 50 ateobla. 

4* SrtTioua school authoritits had attaspttd to havt a proptr firt tacapt instal- 

ltd. 

Turthtr. I pointtd out that othtr Vitsbadtn^-arta schools had bttn dir^ such of 
last jtar sad that students, in soat easts, had done tht eltaaing. Additionally, a 
point was aadt of tht fact that curtains in TsLdtnhtrc Utatntary School ware frajtd, 
full of holts, dii*ty, in aany easts tztrtatly dirtjf sad that soat ttaohtrs had rt- 
aoTtd tht objtotioaahlt thiafs. 

Zht Air forot*s answer, which prtsuaably was based oa infsxaation furnished by 
local education adainistratirt ptrsoantl, atteapted to dtay all of ay complaints— 
ezotpt that of he ourtaias, for wnich new replaetaents wo;tld be oa head in October. 
Ittditss to isy, when the rrplaesasnts did coat— «ueh later than the specified date— 
they were not what was needed, lesultsi still no curtains in aaay ro«sa, sad dirty 
raided pieces in others! 

Fshhaps a reeitai of STents in oonaection with our atteapts last year to get soat 
athletic ti^ulpaerit will help one understand the nature of our 02)6 probleas. Our student 
council at Tsadenbera Xleaentaey School discussed the need for such auadaae things as , 
tether-ball poles (sl^ce there were only four for our 1,100-1,200 students) azid soccer 
balls (of which there were none). We 'were inforaed that the student body couldn*t 
raise aoney for this vurpose, since the equipaent was on the S.O. and I. A roqulsit- 
ion was forwarded to appropriate ailitaz^ officials, only to recelYS a *no* several 
Bonths later. 

Xeaohers have for aany years, drawn attention to soae of our 02)6 probleas. Xwo 
years ago our Association was forbidden use of the postal facilities for aore than 
a year, while other erganisations aiailar to ours had no such iapediaent. In aany 
instances individual teachers have coap2sined that they haven't felt free to coaplain 
of conditions. 

Widespread press publicity has Inforised one«and-all of the urgent need for aany 
corrective actions. An article in the January 21, 1966 issue of the Overseas__yaally 
revealed reasons for the severe book shortsge. 



Overseas Book Gap Cheats Children 



irAlLS2tO!B-CWUne«l S a gwfc , 

m lenM P** »***yW hMiiS 

*>*« *»»!* 

8m»7kr»eSM*«ti«t sZil 

BSNStalM — 1 

'MaMwatw*. i»Mt iv. 



tkeati 

JIM M 'VMK aer MB MW WJUWIMlk^l ' 
niM a naew ftMi OWmm it Mag to tMdi 
SMeeaMWn. se* iB Sw »ay V ti fe s a^ i SMt 

«ln lingiiiM MbM*- ■•Sga mag Wwht Jm mbm 
gMS«aenaneM^mJ« gwtm JjiM B>gS rtae w ti la 
SiMMa^SMtl ua ~ iMm SMat aixlM aatii miW 

aBMa atrWw tWia ^yt^ . *** ^ 

*Sss toa sa> tSs O^MSSiMtltaJUiS. 
anWritialfaw ^ VJUIIU. jiM IS aSmit 

'ftfUel inailM. avtcy MSoal Saa atMt kM a( 

tg rwS il MraW t^ W MuB. 

iM ty jift M w s^ . 

Wky a7*Sw XatoinltaWtB 
‘ SMMlIlSNaCStootni 
ia am TWM a bay 

SSaatora 



If lOltur 

Atk atM eati H m ' a( Sc. 
)axwr a nm aa 



at Wxtt te tnty enaaiaat 
dUU a Xiaagtk mi kart aeaiti 
itSapaaraltaatioa. 



Wia eatada U aan ytacW 
badgtla8«MaBlaaia,aeaeai»> 
tralcci art S oga ta l at k agraai 
BMM. yat W tai a rt j M iha aiaa 
o( aadai alaew. aSara iMtSaak 

_2i^™M»aie*SaFJUI. ciaUy acMa.^^ ^ 
KIT a Mt aCSea ttat VtWciaalaamataaetiByta 

SSj yaiyat S^aeayaaa^iMie 
tiK ti ow MM fell tiM Mil Om tMmmi il 11 Mim M JinL 

a m ea.SM.waeaa'tkaMa. tMh^SSl reilaSSlS. 

aaoghaitMytobayaaaL* toaiaa at ama a timaack 

tetM^M^eeai. StT^sSSLTteCarM 

.pM ta ahaar.^ Saw aaain ButeaaL 
Sacila iic at eaatndaat iSiMc Miaj m wa 

wnaiaeiSait 

thaa flirt yat» aWt aNht^ fea- iStvJk ^ ” *** 

c aaalii c a Art yaaaa tha aacwd’ 

’‘^aatmeaiti Saaha ut . ^ ^ 



'SaMa Sw . _ 

aaacy. tt in^ that i 
aaa gtw te kalgat ta'Mcarry 
aagcaafiaea tWbaakacesn Jm 
I hi aaat idhaat yaac. Sol aB <»• 
fcaalt Sava la ga ‘ 
nwHtaw r 



lha 

ia tna la baor. 



art lata la 



OOcialc al tha OwntM Bia- 
«aUaa Aaafc, S> w ia>M . aay iSaaa 

it M aaauM in toa Mk al 



•TSal 

Jm *• 

.’ta nntha aMaalB.* 
ana OSS atgdal tail TSaFJUS. 

K i T t 




feM MIMM hi^M f A . tei Alwil Jk vwe^raaa rw^ 

kl m MiM Umb IS ytttt ^ SSMSI^iiSSS 

• ilalt tiefawi liaSnnka *lC*ay *Mgla wha^welaSnw, Ittgalytalyayagtrlatcaan 

ftaa art y aan ai e.* aaa b?i2JLi^2L’!21 2 a r*?* *> -Wa al aSwaj 

igtim Caagcaapaaa *► « 



hnaaMgattM 
etaUy ttM a gcaay at 
taaSMea nt yta appSai that 
rulahartb It Mimt than wauMat 
ha aaaay beaks Jaft kx yaar 



. w the Sow raplaec. 
.. of AiMeiad be^ *Xaak 
el aoetr,* atie TUrea. 



agree with the thatoe to habio;' 
haaail, 

Tha tag naaaa be Sw Stipy. 
ia dtUvaty W a etawlitalai cK 
tape eceaciag awlkae, la a mi:.| 
aatl TtaW aila adwtl ayataaiToia' 
apparteWnlaat wiU caaadt his 
badgat, piaea aa arlM awl ta> 
etiire his beaks wtthla 
iBttfwaaIrsi 



xwrafiy 

r :m 

S is 

iMSSytalyai 

al < 

. yaac.' aaa OSA 
aaUL *000* awaiy ta> 
wa laat aat aaaa^ ta 



% 
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*0 liTtM ii tht «hortact of teaohi&i; ptr<iozintl» particularly aptcialiat t 
»*»on#ra. la addition, olaaarooa toachoza art bur<s'en#d %#ith an unuaually ozcaaairo 
toaening load» wbioh ia aade all the sore cneroua ij "red ti4>e" and inaldlity to get 
auppllea. f^e and generoua ef forte of aany peoplu in the oreraeaa echcole to inaroTe 
toe achoola hare soapenaated for aose of the ahortagea of aateriala and peraonnel, 
bttt toe ttee naa cose when sore aaaiatanoe auat cose fros the DoB, aa well aa sore 
understand^ and ajspathy. In aany ways, thia report corroborates, in a sore atatist- 
ical wv.^toe resarsably aisilar concluaionaa and reoossendationa of the BoD aurrey 
teas of 1962 and the Select Subcosaittee on Xducation'o 1965 report. 

Oreraeaa teachers deserre cosplete isplesentation of P.I. 86-91 and the Salarr 
Deteraination Procedures without doubt. ■ Attespts to take advantage of local-hires' 
y* a discreet to soae officials. All teachers need the security of yearly contracts. 
When these things transpire, and facilities, supplies, and books are inproved, the 
orersfas schools will attrsot far sore than the 4379 personnel (down fros 11,000 two 
years previously) \%o applied for positions last year. 

In order that teachers have a chance to ataintain close contact with current de<iJ 
velop«ents in educational practice, a system of sabbaticals and leaves-of-absence 
should be instituted. A vast majority of teachers who would be eligible for ouch 
programs, or tdio might think they could a^mdll themselves of such benefits, replied 
they would like to have these features added. 

Since the Local-hire (V-I-S) personnel do not qualify for any kind of education- 
91 laave, and some teachers either intend to return to their Stateside districts next 
year or figure they will remain with the overseas program only a short period of time, 
the percentage of teachers stating they wanted these prograaw was high. 

While thiisquestionziaire didn't deal with attitudes toward kindergartens, most 
teachers recognise the value of having our school organised X-12. A separate report 
is being prepared on Duty free Hoon programs in effect. 

Shore are aspects to the overseas scihools which are only indirectly touched upon 
by this study. It is recognised, howsvcti.*, that better organisation, particularly by 
upgrading the 0B3 and setting up a slnj^le manager for the overseas schools, and areas 
‘of those *schools, wuld be most beaeficifil. Better budgeting, based on Stateside 
school practices, wo^d help eliminate the burdens imposed by an unrealistic per- 
pupil-limitation. • 

So those 1639 teachers who returned questionnaires, I say "Shank Tou." If the 
aspiratiozis which guided your completion and return of the fora reach fruition in 
the form of better education for our 165,000 students, the efforts you and I expended 
will have been worthwhile. 



Cecil Briver 

Executive Secretary 

Overseas Education Association 
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